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‘THE REPOSITORY. | 


THE WIDOW BEWITCHED. 
Translated from the French. 
~———1’|] take course against you; 
You came into my house without my leave; 
Your practices are cunning and deceitful ; 
1 know you uet—and | hope law will mght me. 
Ovp Puay. 





In Paris there lived a widow, who, although | 


she was not young, had every inclination to be 
thought so, and possessed beauty enough to se- 
cond her pretensions. She had a daughter, 
about the age of filteen, whom she thought it 
prudent to keep in retirement, because she fear- 
ed, and not without reason, that the girl’s bud- 
ding beauty might deprive her of some of the 
conquests which she meditated. As it always 
happens in such cases, her precautions turned 
out to be useless, Every sun that rose dimi- 
nished her charms in the same proportion as 
those of her daughter increased ; and although 
Madame de Mesnil might have overlooked, or 
pardoned this, yet, when she found (as she did 
afterwards) that her daughter's modesty and 
elegance of manners were so perfect and irre- 
sistible, that they had captivated the affections 
of the old lady’s most favored lover—and this, 
too, in spite of all the rouge and patches that 
she had employed to retain him—her anger 
knew no bounds. The chevalier, knowing with 
whem he had to deal, condteted his proceed- 
ings for some time with so much finesse, and so 
eompletely concealed his passion for the daugh- 
ter, that the coquetish mother still continued to 








believe herself the sole object of bis affection- | 


ate att@fitions. 


The young girl, however, knew | 


better, and was not slow in perceiving that her | 
ebarms had made an impression on the heart of 


her mother’s admirer. She was, neturally 


enough, flattered by his attentions: and with | 


that vanity, (if it deserves so harsh a name,) 
which belongs to her sex, whenever she expeet- 
ed the chevalier’s visit she took more pains with 
her toilet than before: her hair was better ar- 
ranged, and her dress put on with a taste that 
greatly increased her natural attraction. Her 
charms soon became talked of, and she grew the 
object of universal attention, to her mother’s 
great disquiet 

The chevalier who has been mentioned was 
called Pastourd, and, seeing the attraction of 
his mistress, he naturally enough feared that 
some rival might present himself; to obviate 
which, he made a declaration of his passion to 
the person by whom it had been inspired. Ni- 
chon (for so the young lady was called) felt so 
much confused and pleased with this ber first 


conquest, that she did not observe her mother, | 


who entered the room at the time. ‘The anger 


of the matron was beyond control. In the | 


greatest rage, she asked Pastourd if he visited 
her house to insult ber daughter. Pastourd was 
a little confused, but, like a man who knew the 
world, he sought to divert the old lady’s rage. 

‘No madam,’ he replied, ‘ my intentions are 
honorable, and your suspicions do me great in 
justice. I must, however, confess that I did 
wrong in applying to any other than yourself on 
this subject; and for this mistake I very hum- 
bly and sincerely beg your pardon.’ 

The lady’s vanity and her affection together 
forbade her. doubting that her lover still wore 
her chains: she puton a most amiable simile, 
and forgave and forgot the cause that had ex 
cited her suspicions. 

Pastourd, who was so completely engrossed 
by his passion that he thought of nothing else, 
seeing that the old lady had recovered her good 
temper so soon, thought he might bring herover 
to his side, and said,— 

‘Madam, if I were now to declare the true 
sentiments of my heart, might I flatter myself 
that you would listen to them with a favourable 
ear?” 

‘Speak,’ said she, with a majestic, but at the 
same time, condescending air. 

‘T love, madam, continued he, ‘ with such in 
tensity, that it is impossible for me any longer 
to conceal my flame.’ 

‘Do you imagine,’ said she, ‘that I have not 
perceived it ? 

‘You astonish me, madam,’ anstvered the 
chevalier; ‘ | thought that my admiration was 
a profound secret until to-day—because, the 
better to conceal it, I had feigned a passion fur 
another person.’ 

‘Say no more about it,’ replied Madam de 
Mesnil; ‘you ought to have told me of it at 
first, when I should have approved of it, as I do 
now.’ 

‘Madam,’ cried the chevalier, passionately 
throwing himself on his knees, ‘1 will not rise 
till you have promised me that hand on which 
my happiness depends.’ . 

‘Rise,’ said she, in a most condescending 
manner—at the same time extending to him her 
hand to kiss. 

‘Ah, madam!’ exclaimed the chevalier, spring- 
ing from bis knees in a transport. ‘how much do 
fowe you! Allow me to ask how long | must 
wait beiore my happiness shall be completed *” 

‘When you will, chevalier,’ said the lady, af- 
fecting a languishing air. 

The chevalier muttering bis indiscreet thanks, 


| retired, one of the happiest of men, and told his 


' 


| 


| 


! 





young mistress as he quitted her, that her mo- 
ther had just consented to their marriage. 

Delighted to hear this, Nichon ran to ber mo- 
ther : and kissing her, thanked her ve ry ear 
nestly for the excellent chvice che had made; 
adding, that she had always thought the cheva- 
lier the most elegant and agreeable man in the 
world, 

‘fam very happy,’ answered her moiher, 
‘that you have no dislike to this marriage, and 
that you approve of my choice. M. Pastourd is 
a worthy man; he will do his duty by you, and 
you will be perfectly contented with him.’ 

Nichon, who put wholly a different construc- 
tion on these words to that which her mother 


| 





—— es 
intended, blushed, and was hastening ont of the 
room, when her mother called ber back to ask 
who had told her thts. 

‘The chevalicr Pastourd himself, answered 
Nichon: ‘he was too happy at the idea of mar 
rying me to conceal it long.’ 

‘Marry you!’ screamed her mother. *Do you 
believe, you simpleton, that he asked for your 
hand in marriage ? i my honor, that isa 
pretty notion for a chil@of your age. Go nurse 
your doll, and prepare to receive as your father- 
in-law the husband you promised yourself? 

Nichon was overwhelmed at these words and 
thought it best to retire. ‘The next time Pas 
tourd called, he was astonished to find his mis 
tress in very low spirits, and he fell into the 
same humor from mere sympathy. The widow 
perceiving it, asked him what was the matter. 

‘Lam alarmed, madam, answered he, ¢ to 
perceive the melancholy of your daughter, and 
fear she does not approve of our union,’ 

‘It matters little whether she be pleased or 
displeased,’ said the mother, ‘am [ not the mis 
tress” 

* That is true,’ replied the chevalier: ¢ but I 
would not think of possessing myself of her hand 
against her consent.’ 

‘What! her hand!’ exclaimed the mother :— 
‘ was it her hand you asked me to give you?’ 

‘Yes madam,’ said the checalier; ‘and I 
swear that I never will have any other.’ 

‘Then you are likely to remain long unmar- 
ried,’ said the lady, with a contemptuous sneer. 
‘Ido not intend that my daughter shall marry 
for some years to come, and I beg that hence 
forth you will discontinue your visits.’ 

A thuoderbolt could not have more astonish 
ed poor Pastourd. who made the best of his way 
home, overwhelmed with grief, and took to his 
bed, refusing to see any one. ‘The valet to 
whom this order was given was a fellow of great 
readiness, most indomitable impudence, and ve- 
ry much attached to his master; who, in conse- 
quence of Combiae’s good qualities and former 
services, had permitted him to use great fami 
liarity. Seeing bis master so much dejected, he 
anxiously inquired the cause. The chevalier 
told him all that had passed. 

*©Is that all 9” said Combiac, with the great- 
est calmness. ‘ Don’t disturb yourself, 1 pray. 
You shall be happy in less than a month. Up. 
on the faith ofa valet, who has a reputation to 
lose, I shall obtain Nichon’s hand, and that with 
her mother’s consent. The old lady has never 
seen me, but I know her character. I will ob- 
tain admission into her house in the character 
ofa nobleman: nothing is more easy than to 
imitate the manners of a fine gentleman; well 
enough at least, to impose on an old coquette ; 
and you shall see how well [ bring matters 
about i“ 

Little persuasion was necessary to induce the 
chevalier to accede to this proposition. Com- 
biac dressed himself conformably to bis new 
character, hired two footmen of his own parti- 
cular acquaintance, dressed them in magnificent 
Tiveries, and took a house in the same street 
with the widow, who was Mf the habit of passing 


| a great part of the day at her windows, dressed 





like a May-day Queen. Combiac, whose first 
object was to geta footing in ber house, com- 
menced his attack by constagtly looking at her 
in the most languishing and amorous manner ; 
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and he even went one day to the church she 
frequented, to getan opportunity of speaking to 
her. 

At the conclusion of the service, he presented 
her a book, with an air of profound respect ; 
and, thus scraping acquaintance, he attended 
her home. On the road be said with a most in- 
sinuating air, that he had long wished for an 
opportunity of telling her the immeasurable de- 
gree of respect he felt for her, and having pre- 
faced her willing cars by such a discourse, he 
added, emphatically ,— 

“Ifthe homage of a man of tolerable forture, 
high rank, and most fervent desire to please 
you, will be acceptabl@gyou will find these qua- 
lities in your most ivucaie, affectionate, and ce- 
voted slave.” 

There was no resisting the compliment. ‘The 
widow's answer was couched in such gracious 
terms, that Combiae ventured to ask permission 
to wait on Jicr at home. ‘The widow acceded ; 
and under pretext of playing at piquet, the Mar- 
quis de Mascarille (as Combiac bad created 
himself on this cecasion) said so many agreea- 
ble things, and played his part so weil, that the 
widow was perfectly delighted. ; 

The idea of having made a conquest of so 
great a man (for titles must make great men,) 
induced her to treat him with the greatest alla 
bility, and in a short time the marquis bad made 
such an impression, that he was admitted to the 
house on the most intimate terms. 

At length be told the old lady that he could 
no longer resist so many attractions, and that 
his life depended on her returning his love. ‘Phe 
widow blushed, and the marquis went on to tell 
her that he should not have hesitated so long in 
miuking his proposals, but that, being of an ex- 
tremely jealous disposition, and as madam had 
a marriageable daughter, he should be always 
alarmed lest those who came to pay their atten- 
tions to her, might be smitten with the superior 
attractions of her mama, 

‘ Therefore, madam,’ be added, ‘it must be, 
that you will marry her without delay—and af- 
ter that, we shall live in a state of perfect bliss.’ 

Gross as this was, the old lady swallowed it: 
her extreme desire to be made a marchioness 
made her then regret, for the first time, that she 
had refused her daughter's hand to Pastourd.— 
She graciously accepted the Marquis’ offer, and 
told him that his wishes respecting Nichoo 
should be complied with. On the same day she 
sent fur the chevalier, and told him she would 
consent to his immediate marriage with her 
daughter. Pastourd, who was of course ac- 
quainted with the plot, agreed to every thing— 
and in twelve hours afterwards was united to 
Nichon. 

The day after the marriage, and as the wi- 
dow was expecting a visit from her marquis, 
she received from him the following letter: 

‘lam extremely grieved, madam, that busi- 
ness of importance compels me to go into Gas- 
couy, from whence I have received letters, stat- 
ing that the greater part of my property (in- 
clading my patent of nobility which had been 
preserved by my illustrious ancestors with the 
greatest care, from the time of the deluge) has 
been destroyed by fire. All that remains to 
console me under this loss and disappointment, 
‘for, without fortune or title, how can I pretend 
to the honor of your hand ?) is, that I have been 
the instrument of bringing about your daugh- 
ter’s marriage; and in bidding you farewell 
forever, permit me to advise , in Case you 
should ever receive any moré offers of mar- 
riage, to inquire a little more cautiously after 
the gentleman than you did respecting your 

MASCARILLE,’ 
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It ia of course impossible to describe the la- 
; dy’s indignation at being thus grossly deceived 
and affronted, for she now saw through the 
whole affair. She went into the country, and 
declared she would never return. ‘Time, how- 
ever, changed this determination, and the apo- 
logies and forbearance of her son in-law, and 
the affectionate attentions of her daughter, in- 
duced her to forgive them, and to abandon that 
silly vanity which might have destroyed her 
happiness. 





, THE MIRROR. 





* MARRIED WELL.” 

There is not an expressiow in the whole Eng- 
lish language more wretchedly alused «han 
this: Itis abused, because it is misapplied.— 
When properly used, it tells of a heart anda 
haod connexion ; a blending together of similar 
tastes and fancies through life; a giving away 
early in the spring of life the affections of the 
heart; anda joming them in marriage, with 
the steadiest determination of adding a joy to 
the existence of each other. But this is all for- 
gotten in the race of selfishness; and the lan- 
guage is, “* Mr. James Lovemoney has married 
well, very well.” Ah! pray, who has he mar- 
ried?” ** Why, Miss Lucy Ownmuch, the lady 
from the south: her father has lately died : and 
she has forty thousand dollars at her command.” 
* Indeed! well, [always thought James would 
succeed well in the world ; he is such a genteel, 
good-looking fellow, and there is something so 
insinuating about him: but is the lady hand- 
some ?” **f never saw her but once: she was 
elegantly dressed then, but was a little lame, 
and squints with one eye.” 1 did not stop to 
hear the further conversation; but probably 
the third and last question was, “Has she a 
good disposition, or is she intelligent 2?” But this 
last is a trifling matter with those who wish to 
“marry well.’ Well, we live to be happy ; we 
ponder much upon the best method of becoming 
so, but if we wander from the true path in mar- 
riage, we get lost in a wild of misery, where the 
sunlight of enjoyment scarcely ever finds its 
way. Now, I, for one, do not believe that mo- 
ney is the grand panacea for every ill of mar- 





the brow where affection does not dwell. Take 
the word of an old fellow for it, he who woos 
and wins modest merit; who seeks a partner 


reason (und I have no objection to his listening 
a little to the warblings of fancy) in his choice, 
will marry well. Although he may not obtaina 
copper with his bride, yet she brings to him a 
willing heart and a free mind; and these are of 
infinite value to have ever around us, as we 
journey on through the world. ‘There is a 
warning in Mr. Lovemoney’s case, and a moral 
to be gleaned from it: still it is not in every in- 
stance that the lameness is perceptible, or the 
blindness visible; yet there is many a poor fel- 
low who has been engaged in“ marrying well” 
in the world, and yet has found to his sorrow, 
that he had been lame, and almost blind in the 
subject of matrimony. Away with it all! the 
wealth of an intelligent, virtuous, and modest 
partner, will last and grow bright with use, like 
Franklin's key; while the other may ride away 
on the wing of every speculation. I have done. 
| A little miscellaneous chat on the subject is well; 
it interests us all; and always by reasoning to- 
gether we shall become wiser, and better, and 
happier.—[T'renton Emporium, 











for the social circle, and a helpmate for the do- | 
mestic concerns of life: who uses the voice of 


[From thé Boston Spectator. } 
A BACHELOR'S OLD AGE. 

At the request of two graceless favourites of 
mine, who, when urchins, were as much my pets 
as are now my cat and dog,! have attempted to 
give a description of the fag end of a bachelor’s 
life. Time, when we first attempt to pull his 
flowing beard, in the young days of our exis- 
tence, when our blood gallops through our veins 
with a swift and healthy flow, then looks like a 


| respectable, decent old gentleman, with sugar- 


plums in both pockets. But in after years, when 
gray hairs and night-caps, goutand peevishness, 


| take the place of strength and the worship of 


Dan Cupid, he changes his appearance to a mi- 


| serly old rascal, who covets all your pleasures, 


and even life itself. 


A young bachelor is like a 


| stout ship in ballast, riding merrily over the bil- 


lows of pain and wo, and should he go down to 
the caverns of death, his loss is little felt by the 
owner, and but few beside are affected by the 
catastrophe. But in the latter part of his life, he 
resembles somewhat that same ship stripped of 
its rigging, a perishing nuisance in the dock of 
society. ‘There is something ludicrous in the 
situation of our corps, when we have arrived at 
the age of sixty. if we have a little property, 
we are daily reminded of the uncertainty of life 
and convenience of a will, with the inuendo, that 
the adviser is a particular friend of ours. Mis- 
sionaries, Bible Societies, interested fifteenth 
cousins, and would-be-heirs, are haunting you 
by night and by day,—hollow-hearted kindness, 
and the treacle of flattery, are lavished upon 
you‘ against the stomach of your sense.”— 
Should you take cold, physic by quantity is ar- 
rayed,before you, or if caught napping, poured 
down your throat, as one would drench a horse. 
A little farther on, when you wax a little more 
lanthern-jawed, the very servants cast their 
eyes upon your visage, and then stealthy glan- 
ces toward the coat in which your pocket-book 
bivouacs; and when your eyes shall have be- 
come glazed, they doubtless will some in as 


| left-handed heirs of some of your personal pro- 


perty. There is no child to watch and weep— 
no female lip with its affectionate kiss to touch 
your damp brow of agony—no fair hand to 
smooth the pillow of dissolution—no tear of sin- 


; cerity to water the sod when it shall rest on 
* Dosis will cients aanale of dex | your bosom; but all of the hereafter of this 
riage, or that it will create a smile of joy upon | World, is, to have some vile speller with a chisel 


as broad as his forehead, cut out upen a slate 
stone, to be placed at your head, your epitaph 


| as follows: 





Hear lyes the boddy of 

ichabod singletown who 

livved respexted & dyed 

lame-hent-ed. Haged sixty 1 

But there are deeper causes of lament apper- 
taining to the life, old age, and death of a bach- 
elor. He dies the last link in the chain of an 
existence which has especially been handed 
down to him for continuance—he has declined 
to exercise the duties, to answer the responsi- 
bilities, and to participate in those pleasures, 
which life has presented to him. The cup of 
consolation, offered to him by his Maker, has 
been rejected, and by his own act, at the hour 
when it was most raeeded, he has deprived bim- 
self of the reviving draught it contained. His 
course, however gallant it may have been thro’ 
the waters of existence, leaves no trace behind. 
Those kindly affections which entwine them- 
selves around every fibre of the heart of a hus- 
band, to him are unknown. He stands in old 
age, a pyraraid on the desert—around it deso- 
lation—within it death. 
Go, get wives—act as I preach, and not as I 

have practised, IcHapop. 
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THE GARLAND. _ 








“The World’s deceived by Ornament.” 

The truth of this remark seems to be admit- 
ted in every station of life. 
is the paramount object of the fair damsel as 
well as of the man of trade, The merchant has 
,often found the advantage of gaily decorated 
shelves, and even printers begin to study orna- 
ment, to captivate the optic sense of their pa- 
trons. Thus it is, that every new publication 
vaunts forth its ornaments, and promises fre- 
quent gratifications of that sort. For our own 
part, We do not rely upon such resources to in- 
crease our patronage. We were of opinion that 
appeals to the judgment were more appropriate, 
and hence it is that, in weaving garlands for the 
fair, we have chosen to abstatn from tinsel and 
mere outward show. Let those, then, who think 
lightly of the capacity of their readers, Tabour 
to please the eye—we are content to believe that 
our humble sheet, like that sex for which it is 
principally intended, is, 

** When unadorned, adorned the most.” 


In Baltimore the ladies hold an annual fair 
for the benefit of female orphan children. At 
this fair are seen vast collections of useful and 
fancy articles, prepared by the ladies themselves, 
and offered for sale. This method of un- 
locking the coffers of crusty and misanthropic 
old bachelors, who often become purchasers, is 
a laudable one; and the fund thus acquired is 
considerable. It dispels sorrow from many a 
heart, diffuses plenty to the destitute, and se- 
cures ‘* for helpless orphans sound moral prin- 
ciples and plain useful instruction, enables them 
to preserve a good mora! character, and to ob- 
tain an honest livelihood.” These ladies de- 
serve—no, no, they have their reward, flowing in 
rich streams of joy round their noble hearts.— 
Let those who wish to be equally happy, follow 
the example. 








Time.—How lightly estimated are the fleet- 
ing hours' Weeks are consumed in busy pre- 
parations for a gala-day, while even hours are 
grudged te the service of Heaven. Aska mo- 
dern fair-one, if she has read a work teeming 
with instruction, and you will probably be an 
swered—* Really, I have not—the constant 
round of entertainments which we've had, and 
the numerous visits which I have had to reci- 
procate, have so engrossed my time, that I have 
not had a moment to spare.” Is a rout an- 
nounced?—mark what a bustle!—what a pomp 
of preparation!—A month, probably,is employ- 
ed in fitting up the most fascinating decorations 
for the person, while the rich soil of the mind is 
left uncultured and sterile —And what avails all 
this labor, this anxiety, and this zeal to look 
well? The time arrives—the scenes are burri- 
ed through, and the pleasures are found unsub- 
stantial and evanescent! What reflections fol- 


To dazzle the eye | 








low? Why, that the object of all this toil to 
please the eyes of others, has only been 


** Exposed, the short-lived pageant of a day, 
To painted flies, or glittering fops a prey.” 


THE MEDLEY. 














Crance.—I am old enough (says Smollett in 
a letter to his friend Garrick) to have seen and 
observed that we are all the playthings of for- 
tune, and that it depends on something as in. 
significant and precarious as the tossing up ofa 
half-penny, whether a man rises to affluence 
and honors, or continues to his dying day strug- 
gling with the difliculties and disgrace of life. 

— 

A.ircories.—Every fly and every peb- 
ble, and every flower, are tutors in the great 
school of nature, to instruct the mind and 
improve the heart. The four elements are 
the four volumes, in which all her works are 
written. 

Human destiny isa nut, of which life is 
the shell, and reputation the kernel ; crack 
it gently, and you enjoy its whole value, 
entire and at once ;—but open it roughly, 
and ten to one you break the shell, or bruise 
the kernel, or reduce the whole into one 
useless compound. 


DANCING. 


The Virginia Visitor contains a commu- 
nication, under the classical signature of 





| No. 


| of dancing. 


** Achoreuon,”’ denouncing the amusement 
There are strange distinctions 
made in this world between different kinds 
of exercise. No one, we believe, has yet 
discovered any immorality in skating or 
running for exercise, butas the age becomes 
more refined, we shall probably have moral 
laws passed against these amusements also. 
Is there any immorality in a man’s jump- 
ing over a fence twenty times pour passer 
le tems—we presume not; take away the 
fence then, and let the man jump away as 
much as before :—is this wicked? Are the 
muscles unprincipled and the feet immoral? 
Let this motion be performed with 


| ease and grace—do they render wicked 
| what was before innocent? 





| struments of evil. 


But then the fiddle—what can be said in 
apology for the fiddle? To be sure there 
is nothing unprincipled in the flowing mane 
of a noble steed, but pluck the hairs from 
that mane, and weave them into strings for 
the fiddle bow, and lo! they become in- 
The case then appears 
tostand thus+-a man may hop, skip, jump, 
or run, without music. andmo harm is done 
—but if he do this gracefully, and keep 
time with the notes of the fiddle, he is guil- 
ty of abomination. But when the fair and 


i*young assemble, in the cheerfulness of in- 


nocence, and ‘**mix in the mazy dance,” 
which gives elasticity to the form, aud rosy 
health to the cheeks, they offend against the 
laws of morality. This is the only inference 
to be drawn; for if jumping and hopping 
be wicked in themselves, frogs and grass- 
hoppers are in a bad way. So much for 


| dancing. —[V. V. Courier. 
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_ and sent her notice of the time. 
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Steps retraced. —Catharine de Medicis 
made a vow, that if some concern she had 
undertaken terminated successfully, she 
would send a pilgrim on foot to Jerusalem, 
and that at every three steps he advanced, 
he should go one back. It was doubtful 
whether there could be found a man _ suffi- 
ciently strong and patient to walk, and go 
back one step every third. A citizen of 
Verberie, who was a merchant, offered to 
accomplish the queen’s vow most scrupu- 
lously, and her majesty promised him an 
adequate recompense. ‘The queen was 
well assured by constant inquiries that he 
fulfilled her engagement with exactness, 
and on his return, he reccived a considera- 
ble sum of money, and was ennobled. His 
descendants preserved his arms, but they 
degenerated from their nobility by resum- 
ing the commerce which their ancestor 
quitted. 





SIMPLICITY IN DRESS. 

Dean Swift and the Farmer’s Wife.— 
The celebrated Dean Swift had been so 
highly pleased with the conversation and 
deportment of a farmer’s wife, near Dublin, 
that he invited himself to dine at her house. 
The trial 
was rather too hard for her prudence.— 
Klated with the idea of entertaining a guest 
whose company was courted by the first no- 
bility of the realm, she dressed herself as 
fine as her fingers could make her, and in 
this rich attire received the dean with state- 
ly ceremony. He in his turn made his pro- 
found obeisanee, and then instantly inquir- 
ed for the farmer’s wife. “Lam she! pray, 
sir, don’t you know me?” = ** You! no ma- 
dam, I won’t be tricked; the farmer’s wife 
that I am come to see is a plain woman, but 
you look like a duchess.” 

Her excellent sense made her understand 
the hint, and her excellent humour made 
her take it in good part. She withdrew, 
changed her dress, and returned in a plain 
robe—* Ah, *tis she!’ joyfully exclaimed 
the dean, **this is the very woman T am 
come to see, and I expect to be very happy 
in her company.” 

—>— 


Husbands authority to correct his Wife— 
The authority which the husband has some- 
times claimed, under the law, to inflict cor- 
poral chastisement upon his wife, seems 
not to have been given by the Hindus.— 
Their code contains the following beautiful 
maxim—** Strike net, even with a blossom, 
a wife guilty, of@ hundred faults,”’ 


— 


New classification.—A married lady, al 
luding in conversation to the 148th psalm, 
observed, that while “young men and mai- 
dens, old men and children,” were express- 
ly mentioned, not a word was said about 
married women. An old clergyman,-whom 
she was addressing, assured her that they 
had not been omitted, and that she would 
find them included in one of the preceding 
verses, under the description of vapours and 
storms. 


. 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 














It is almost as difficult to make a man 
unlearn his errors, as his knowledge. .Mal- 
information is more hopeless than n@n-in- 
formation; for error is always more busy 
than ignorance. Ignorance is a blank sheet, 
on which we may write ; but error is a serib- 
bled one, on which we must first erase. Ig- 
norance is contented to stand sfill with her 
back to the truth; but error is more pre- 
sumptuous, and proceeds in the same direc- 
tion. Ignorance has no light, but error fol- 
lows a false one. The consequence is, 
that error, when she retraces her footsteps, 
has further to go before she can arrive at 
the truth, than ignorance. Lacon. 


Poets. —While Goldsmith was complet- 
ing the closing pages of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, in a garret in Greenabor, he was 
roused from his occupation by the unexpect- 
ed appearance of the landlady, tv whom he 
was considerably in arrears, with a huge 
bill for the last weck’s lodgings. The poet 
was thunderstruck with surprise and con- 
sternation ; he was unable to answer her 
demands, either then or in future ; at length 
the lady changed the nature of bis embar- 
rassment, by offering to remit the liquida- 
tion of the debt, provided he would accept 
her as his true and lawful spouse. His 
friend, Dr. Johnson, chanced by great good 
luck to come in at the time, and by advanc- 
ing him a sufficient sum to defray the ex- 
penses of his establishment, consisting of 
only himself and a dirty shirt, relieved him 
from his matrimonial shackles. 





Puffing signs—Much ingenuity is dis- 
played by our lottery men and others, in 
the meaning conveyed by their signs; but 
neither Secor nor Arnold have ever equal- 
Jed the two gentlemen of the comb of whee 
the following anecdote is related. At a 
time when frizzled wigs and hair of natural 
growth were contending for the mastery in 
the world of fashion, rival species of 
head-dress were advocated by two barbers 
who lived opposite to each other in a cer- 
tain street in London. One excelled in 
manufacturing perukes, and keeping them 
in order: the other in dressing the locks 
which nature had bestowed. At length 
the former, to show the advantages of wigs, 
had a sign painted, on which was the figure 
of Absalom, hanging by his hair, and label- 
led above, 

* Curse on these locks and eke this tangling twig! — 


* 1 might have ’seaped, had 1 but worn a wig.” 
The other, not to be ouidone, also mounted 
+ sign, painted witha view of 2 man 
iz» wa | attempting to 
hetocks, only pulls off 
im to sink. ‘This sign 












luck forth by 1 
Fis wig, and leaves’ 
was inscribed, 

“ Curse on this wig !—lhad not my hair been shaved 


* To give it place, | now might have been saved.” 
{N. ¥. Mirror. 





Virtue is no enemy to pleasure, grandeur, or gio- 
ry : her proper office is to regulate our desires, that 
we may enjoy every blessing with moderation, and 
lose them without discontent, 





PCETRY. 


el eeraneeeeeeses nee ee 
THE FRAILTY OF BEAUTY. 
{From the Remains of the Rev C. Wolfe. ] 
1 must tune up my harp’s broken string, 
For the fair bas commanded the strain ; 
But yet such a theme will I sing, 
That I think she’ll not ask me again. 





For Vl tell her—Youth’s blossom is blown, 
And that beauty the flower must fade ; 
(And sure, if a lady can frown, 
She’ll frown at the words I have said.) 


The smiles of the rose-bud how fleet ! 
They came—and as quickly they fly ; 
The violet how modest and sweet ! 
Yet the spring sees it open and die. 


How snow white the lily appears ; 
Yet the life of a lily’s a day ; 

And the snow that it equals, in tears 
To morrow must vanish away. 


Ah, beauty ! of all things on earth, 
How many thy charms most desire ! 

Yet beauty in youth has its birtth— 
And beauty with youth must expire. 


Ah, fair ones! so sad is the tale, 
That my song in my sorrow I steep, 
And where I intended to rail, 
I must lay down my wild harp and weep. 


But Virtue indignantly seized 
The barp as it fell from my hand ; 
Serene was her look, though displeased, 
As she utter’d her awful command : 


‘Thy tears and thy pity employ, 

For the thoughtless, the giddy, the vain— 
But those who my blessings enjoy, 

Thy tears and thy pity disdain. 


** For beauty alone ne’er bestow’d 
Such a charm as reLiG10N has lent ; 
And the cheek of a belle never glow’d 
With a smile like the smile of content. 


‘*Time’s hand, and the pestilence’ rage, 
No hue, no complexion can brave, 
For b+ auty must yield to old age, 
But I will not yield to the grave.” 





A MOTHER’S GIFT. 
BY WALTER FERGUSON, ESQ. 


Remember, love, who gave thee this, 
When other days shall come; 

When she who had thy earliest kiss, 
Sleeps in her narrow home. 

Remember, ’twas a mother gave 

The gift to one she’d die to save. 


That mother songht a pledge of love, 
The holiest for her son; 

And from the gifts of God above 
She chose a goodly one. 

She chose, for her beloved boy, 

The source of light, and life, and joy. 


And bade him keep the gift, —that, when 
The parting bour would come, 
They might have hope to meet again, 
In an eternal home. Png 
She said his faith in that would be 
Sweet incense to her memory. 


And should the scoffer in his pride, 
Laugh that fond faith to scurn, 
And bid him cast the pledge aside, 
That he from youth had borne. 
She bade him pause, and ask his breast, 

If he, or she, bad loved him best, 

A parent’s blessing on her son, 
Goes with this holy thing ; 

The love that would retain the one 
Must to the other cling. 

Remember, ’tis no idle toy, 

A mother’s gift—Remember, boy! 


4 ’ 





[From the N York Mirror.) 
THE BROKEN PROMISE. 


I knew men kept no promises—or none 
At least with women—and yet, knowing this, 
With credulous folly, still I trusted one, 
Whose word seemed so like Trutn, that I forgot 
The lessons | had learned full oft before— 
And I believed, because he sad he’d come,, 
That be would come—and then, night after night, 
1 watched the clouds, and saw them pass away 
From the bright moon—and leave the clear blue sky, 
As spotless, and serene, and beautiful 
As if no promises were broken e’er 
Beneath it.— Man forgets, in busy hours, 
What in bis idle moments be has said, 
Nor thinks how often woman’s bappiness 
Hangs on bis lightest words.—It is not things 
Of great importance which affect the heart 
Most deeply—trifles often weave the net 
Of misery or of bliss in human life. - 
There’s many a deep and hidden grief, that comes 
From sources which admit of no complaint— 
From things of which we cannot, dare not speak— 
And yet they seem but trifles, till a chain, 
Link after link, 1s fastened on each thought, 
And wound around the heart—they do their work 
In secrecy and silence—but their power 
Is far more fatal than the open shafts 
Of sorrow and misfortune ; for they prey 
Upon the bealth and spirits, till the bloom a 
Ot hope is changed to fever’s bectic flush :— 
They break the charm of youth’s first, brightest, 
dreams, 
And thus wear out the pleasures of the world— 
And sap, at length, the very spring of life. 
But this is woman’s fate. It is not thus 
With proud, aspiring man—his mind is filled 
With high and lofty thoughts—and love, and hope, ij 
And all the warmest feelings of his heart, 
Are sacrificed at cold ambition’s shrine. 
He feels that the whole world was made for Aim; 
And if some painful disappointments cross 
His path of life, he does but change bis course ; 
Nor broken promises, nor hopes destroyed, 
Are e’er allowed a place on memory’s page. 
’Tis only woman, in her loneliness, 
And in her silent, melancholy hours, 
Who treasures in her heart the idle words 
That had no meanmg—and who lives on bope 
Tillit has stolen the colour from her cheeks— 
The brightness from her eyes; who trusts her peace 
On the vast ocean of uncertainty— 
And, if ’tis wrecked, she learns her lot to bear, 
Or she may learn to die—but not forget. 
it is for her to hoard ber secret thoughts, 
To brood o’er broken promises, and sigh 
O’er disappointed hopes—till she believes 
There’s less of wretchedness in the wide world 
Than in her single heart. EstTELie, 


- 
THE WATCHMAN—nBy moore. 


Good night, good night, my dearest, 
How fast the moments fly ! 
*Tis time to part—thou bearest 
The hateful watchbman’s cry, 
“* Past twelve o’clock !”—good night. 


Yet stay a moment longer— 
Alas! why is it so? 
‘The wish to stay grows stronger, 
The more ’tis ime to go 
** Past one o’clock!”"—good night. 


Now wrap thy cloak about thee, 
The hours must sare go wrong— 
For when they’re past without thee, 
They’re oh! ten times as long. 
‘* Past two o’clock!”— good night. 


Again that dreadful warning! 
Had ever Time such flight? > 
And, see the sky—’tis morning— 
So now, indeed, good night! 
~ Past three o’clock !”—good night. 











